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The electors themselves were extraordinarily dilatory in the matter.
This was no doubt partly due to the fact that Gerhard, Archbishop of
Mayence, whose duty it was to summon the electors, was a prisoner in
the hands of the Duke of Brunswick. It fell, therefore, to the Archbishop
of Cologne to take the initiative, and he, it seems, was not prepared to
hurry; an electoral meeting appears to have been summoned to Frankfort
on 23 June, but we do not know whether it took place, and certainly
nothing came of it. The group of princes in the north-east of Germany,
and particularly Duke Albert of Saxony and the Margraves John and
Otto of Brandenburg, were more active; they disliked the interference
of foreign powers and were anxious to put forward a German candidate;
their views were shared by the towns of the Rhenish League, with
whom they were in close communication. But the difficulty was to
find a suitable man. The Hohenstaufen, Conradin, was too young; so too
was the late king's son Florence; Ottokar of Bohemia, in some respects
an obvious person, was too powerful and too unpopular; Louis, the Count
Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, was in disfavour, having this year (January
1256) murdered his wife on an ill-founded suspicion of infidelity. Finally,
at Wolmirstadt on 5 August they agreed upon one of themselves, the
Margrave Otto of Brandenburg. But they failed to carry his election at
the formal meeting summoned to Frankfort on 8 September. The intrigues
of their opponents frustrated it.

It was in the spring of 1256 that Henry III began to entertain the
idea of securing the throne for his brother Richard of Cornwall. He was
in his forty-seventh year, one of the wealthiest men of his time, and well
known on the continent. His sister Isabella's marriage with Frederick II
had brought him into close touch with the Hohenstaufen; on his return
from the Crusade in 1241 he had spent some time with his brother-in-
law in Sicily, and had even visited Rome on his behalf in the vain hope of
effecting a reconciliation with Gregory IX. On the death of Henry Raspe,
Richard was among those, if we may believe Matthew Paris, to whom
the German crown was offered by the papal legate; but in deference to
his friendship for Frederick he had declined it. Again it was loyalty to
the Hohenstaufen, perhaps, that induced him to refuse the Pope^s offer
of the Sicilian crown which was subsequently accepted by Henry III for
his second son Edmund. But there was now no Hohenstaufen in the
way to cause him serious scruples. In June an embassy composed of
Richard Clare, Earl of Gloucester, Robert Walerand, and John Mansel was
dispatched >from England to negotiate with the German princes. Much
money was spent and the votes of three of the seven electors were won.
From motives somewhat similar to those which had actuated Adolf of Altena
in promoting the candidature of Otto IV, Conrad of Hochstaden, Arch-
bishop of Cologne, placed himself at the head of the party which favoured
Richard of Cornwall. Otto IV was half English by birth and wholly
English in upbringing; in both cases the economic relations which bound
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